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policy so exclusively on the bayonets of France, but he
did succeed, if only temporarily, in bringing the four
Great Powers of Western and Central Europe together
in the Locarno Pact.  If he was mistaken, then all his
colleagues in the Cabinet were equally to blame, and
neither he nor they could have been expected to realize
that within a few years the economic blizzard would be
blowing across the world. Furthermore, in considering
the action of any statesman in a democratic country,
there is the attitude of public opinion to be taken into
account, and the only alternative to Sir Austen's policy
of pacts and agreements was rearmament on an exten-
sive scale, which the electorate in those days would not
have tolerated.  All this is not to say that Sir Austen
was right, for the future alone can give the final answer
to that question, but if he were mistaken it was in
company with   the overwhelming  majority of his
fellow countrymen.   Nor can there be any doubt
that  he   was   influenced by  the highest   motives,
namely  a desire to  give  Great Britain   and   the
Empire that interval of peace which was so greatly
needed.

Mr. Neville Chamberlain's career has more nearly
resembled his father's than that of his brother, for he
was not bred to politics, but to business and municipal
affairs. At the same time a great deal of nonsense has
been written and talked, even by his supporters and
admirers, about his lack of acquaintance with national
politics before he entered the House of Commons in
1918. A man does not come from a household where
both his father and his elder brother for years held the
highest offices of State without himself acquiring, how-
ever unconsciously, the knowledge and outlook of a
statesman, and a realization of the difficulties with